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three or four to one. Whatever discredit attached
to the Somme retreat it did not fall upon the British
soldier. The cause of the disaster was simply that
a long front had been imposed upon Haig, and that
he had not been given sufficient men wherewith to
hold it.

The ordeal, however, was the source of certain
advantages, notably the complete unification of
command. The moment was far too solemn for
half measures. A divided command could not defend
the long, lean front of the Allies against the organized
might of Germany, directed by a single brain toward
a single purpose. One strong hand must be on the
helm, and one only. It is fair to say that the opposi-
tion to the appointment of a generalissimo had not
come from one Government alone; all the Allied
Governments had fought shy of it. But now the
iron compulsion of facts had broken down the
barriers. On the 23rd Haig, after seeing Petain,
telegraphed to London asking that the Chief of the
Imperial General Staff should come out at once.
At the request of the Prime Minister Lord Milner
also crossed the Channel on the 24th. On Tuesday
the 26th, Milner and Sir Henry Wilson met Clemen-
ceau and Poincare, Haig, Foeh, and Petain at
Doullens, the meeting being only achieved with
difficulty owing to the confusion of the roads. That
conference, held amid the backwash of the great
retreat, marked in a sense the turning-point of the
war. The proposal for a supreme Commander-in-
chief, strongly urged by Milner and supported by
Clemenceau, was accepted by Petain and welcomed
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